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‘Nea Roads in an Old Land 
Editorial 


Living: in a land where roads are few and not easy to tra- 
vel gives. us many experiences that are quite unusual. Coming 
from America, we must accustom ourselves to the fact that forty 
miles is a jong day’s journey by any means of conveyance that 
Fukien Province affords; and we find that even the means at 
hand are not always available. Small wonder that we sometimes 
think longingly of the well-made glistening highways of travel in 
the home land, with people from everywhere speeding on their 
Way to elsewhere. 


Good roads mean many travellers, rapid progress from 
place to place, and conveniences otherwise unattainable. But 
even more than that, they mean opportunities for going out in 
helpful service. | 

In reading the accounts and stories herein presented, Our 
friends are asked to think of the missionaries as road-makers,— 
making ways of understanding and fellowship between the na- 
tions, The new roads that lie ahead are not only untravelled 
roads, but actually roads not yet made. The nations are at var- 
iance because the highways of peace and good-will which our 
Father planned are still waiting to be built. 

“And an highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall 
be called the way of holiness; the unclean shall not pass over it; 
but it shall be for those ; the wayfaring men though fools omer 
not err there-in. 

“Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low: and the crooked shall be rend and the 
rough places plain.’’ 
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Biq Brother Errives the Woman’s Sehool 
Martha Wiley, 
“Big Brother” is in fact.a-very small lad with not evena 


brother or sister. He holds his title just as a “Colonel” does— 
by courtesy. gi abeoH 


Now the path that led him hither was long and winding 


but never was it a part of his dreams, for though he lived in the 
town of Diong-loh only three hours by launch from Foochow 
City, he had scarcely ventured out of his own courtyard; much 
less had he made any contacts with the great world outside that 
would bring him, along with his mother, to a Christian school.’ — 


But though “East is East and West is West”, sometimes 
“the twain” do meet in very unusual ways. A year ago 4 
Christian student from Foochow reached Seattle and began his 
study in the University of Washington. Among his new friends 
he found another Foochow man, a non-Christian from the near- 
by town of Diongloh. | | | 

Fach of these students had left a wife and baby at,home. 
The former has a wife educated in the best of Christian colleges 


in China and quite equa] to taking care of herself and the baby 
daughter “Little Boat”. 


The wife of the non-Christian student had lived her life 
in her bedroom and her education consisted in obedience to her 
elders, Though her husband had already had five years .in 
America in very specialized training she had not been taught 
even the most common characters. And at this time neither mo- 
ther nor little son had ever heard the name of God, 


During this summer a letter came from the edit Chriation 
student to his father asking that the wife and the small-son be 
sent to the Woman’s School in Foochow city, that they might 
learn the Christian doctrine. And about the same time a letter 
came to the school from the Christian student saying that we 
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might expect the wife and the child of his friend whew the fall 
term opened. 

And so one day not long since les came—bag nd ae 
gage—mother and son and sister-in-law. The two women study 
in the Woman’s School and “Big Brother” attends the beautiful 
Union Kindergarten near by. 

So this was the long and winding path that brought “Big 
Brother” and his little bound-footed mother to us. Two ambi- 
tious young Chinese of different faith and social standing met in 
democratic America, and the influence of the Christian student 
upon his friend drew out of her seclusion a timid little woman in 
a country town and brought her to a Christian school that she 
might learn to associate happily. with other women, and learn to 
read, and learn to love God and to teach “Big Brother’’ to trust 
Him. 


Golden Harvest Fields 
Leonard J, Christian 


In the midst of the fertile plain that stretches away from 
the waters ot the River Min to the ranges of the mountains that 
cut off the Ing-hok field from the broad Foochow plain, lies the 
village of Ding-chio, one of the newly _— stations of the 
American Board Mission. 

On one of those beautiful Indian Summer days that make 
this climate of northern Fukien so delightful, I started with Pas- 
tor Li and Mr. Goertz for a week-end visit to the chapel of this 
village, -The five mile tramp across the Island to ‘Round Corn- 
er’’ was most enjoyable. ‘The life along the water front, and in 
the busy market towns along which the road winds never fails i in 
interest for the city dweller. 

Long rafts of logs and bamboo were slowly moving down | 
stream between the junks and smaller river craft that occupy the — 
channel. The wayside tea-houses with their tables on whieh 
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stood, water-pipes all ready to refresh the weary traveller; bur-. 
den bearers with loads of oranges for the city market;. water 
buffaloes grazing in the fields; all these common. sights, which 
would be so strange in our own land, help one to realize that he 
is living among an Oriental people. | 

When we reached the western shore of the sad we were 
met by an old boatman, the days and years of whose pilgrimage 
were nearing the four-score mark. He informed us that he was 
sent by Mr. Ding to conduct us to his home in Ding-chio,, Our 
baggage was soon safely stowed under the bamboo “pung” of 
the small boat, and while scudding through the waters of the 
Lower Min we enjoyed with Our load-carrier the hot. cocoa 


which our chef had thoughtfully put up in a thermos bottle for 


The way our aged friend handled his boat made us realize 


that he had not spent his years for naught. He got out of the 
wind all it had to give, and soon had his craft safely steered 
through rough confluent waters into one of the quiet canals that 

intersect these rich farming districts. Half an hour up this nar- 
row waterway and we brought up alongside the stone jetty in 
front of the village. 

Mr. Ding was not on the jetty, but met us as we neared 
his house. His welcome was most cordial, and the large country 
home in which he lives with his grandmother was soon placed at 
our disposal, We were hardly inside the house before tea and 
cakes were set before us, and after a few moments of rest we 
were shown to an upper room, which, unlike most .Chinese 
upper rooms, was well supplied with light and air. While 
Mr. Ding did all the nice things that the Chinese host knows 
so well how to do, Grandma Ding busied herself about supper, 
The supper was a sumptuous repast which after our long hike 
across the island we all enjoyed. When supper was over we 
had a chance to visit and talk of the deeper ee of life. until 
neatly midmght. 
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Next morning we were tip early, and ready for a tramp 
to Deng-chio; where the Communion Service for' the two villages 
was condueted. As Mr. Ding had an extra service planned for 
his own village, otir Foochow Band; with two students as our 
guides, crossed the Island through fields of yellowing grain, and 
over narrow paths beneath the orange trees laden with ripening 
fruit. It wasa wonderful picture which these harvest fields pre- 
sented that quiet Sabbath morning? “and as we walked together I 
could not help but think of those other harvest fields in that long 
ago day, when He, on another quiet Sabbath walked with the 
disciples, picking grain as they went. 


When we reached the chapel we received a cordial wel- 
come from the preacher and a number of the older church mem- 
bers. As we sat drinking tea those requesting church member- 
ship gathered; and were later examined and re-examined, to see 
how much they understood of the step they were about to take, 
One of the brightest.of the seven women (all were women) ap- 
plying for membership was an old iady seventy-five years old. 
When asked why -she wished to enter the church she said that 
she wanted to be saved, and that after examining the other reli- 
gions she was fully persuaded that Jesus alone could save her. 
All her answers were equally to the point; and it did not take the 
Committee long to decide that she was ready for church mem- 
bership. it 

‘After the examination the were asked to with- 
draw, and the members of the church were given an opportunity 
to discuss each one, ‘The work done by the Bible women sent 
here by Miss Wiley has evidently been well-done, and is meeting 
with much:satisfaction. ‘The vote taken on these cend:dates was 
unanimous, and all seven were baptized, and received as mem- 
bers into church fellowship. ‘They then partook of their first 
communion, ‘in’ which we alb joined, It was a blessed hour of 
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The visits and talks we had with various groups on this 
trip made it very clear to us that the fields of golden ‘grain 
through which we passed were not the only ones ready for the 
harvest, but that there in those rich farming villages are hearts 
prepared and ready for that far more important ingathering, the 
harvest of human souls. 


The Road into\Shansi 
Mary R, Newell 


There ate many ways of traveliing im China and one often 
feels that the next way will surely be more pleasant than the pre- 
sent way or that the last way was a trifle better. But one even- 
tually arrives. 

- By rickshaw we went to the railroad station in Peking; by 
rickshaw, that flies around the cornet and misses the hub of the 
nearest other rickshaw just the fraction of an inch. Baggage had 
to be checked, suit-cases, cories and jutous (pronounced rutows), 
Everyone carries jutous in North China. They look much like 
a mattress for a single bed, instead of hair inside it contains your 
wardrobe and your bedding and then some. 

Into the third class carriage we climbed. Then, indeed, 
were we giad for the opportunity of sitting on our wardrobe and 
bedding for there was no other place to sit except on the floor. 
Were we hoping to observe the country through which we passed ? 
If we did it was with much discomfort and some risk. By stretch- 
ing and craning one could cateh glimpses between the legs of this 
soldier, who stood in the doorway on one side, the only opening 
of any kind on that side,—or over the head of that other soldier 


sitting in the doorway on the other side, likewise the only opening | 


of any kind on the other side 


It was June 15th and warin. ‘he movement of the train | 
created a little breeze for which we were most grateful, Each | 
hour seemed longer than the one before, and after six had passed | 
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we were sure there was no more uncomfortable way to travel 
than third class on the Peking—Hankow railroad. 

Alighting at Paotingfu we decided to try second class on 
our next venture, Two days later we again entrained. We were 
much more comfortable this time and enjoyed the mountain valleys 
through which our train wound and twisted. We could often 
see our engine enter a tunnel; little streams rippled beside the 
road and we passed by coal mines and saw many cave villages. 
It was quite our most interesting day, In spite of heat, dust and 
cinders, it was perhaps the most comfortable also. 


At three p. m. we pulled into the station where we were to 
leave the railroad, The Taiku Ford usually meets people at this 
little station of Utse, but it had been in hospital-for some weeks 
and was not there. After much talking, shouting and bargaining 
we hired rickshaws for our baggage and ourselves for the trip of 
twenty-five miles to Taiku, 

The dust was, literally, an inch thick in the streets but out 
on the country road it was not so bad, The wind was hot and 
dry and there was a feel of approaching storm in the air. The 
rickshaw men knew the pull ahead of them and not once on the 
twenty-five miles did they go faster than a walk and often stop- 
ped to rest. We knew well they needed to, but the threat of 
storm made ts fret at the delays. As evening came on the storm 
passed around us, the air freshened, and the journey becaine very 
pleasant, Each group of lights we saw ahead deceived us into 
expecting T'aiku was there. But not till ten thirty p.m, did -we © 
find the American Board compound, a hearty welcome, strawber- 
ries and ice-cream and—a bed. : 


The next day we rested from our travels, starting on again 
the second day. This day was shorter ; the trip was forty miles 
but we went by auto bus, and made it in three hours! Satdines 
in a box have their own space to themselves but we didn’t, Every 
one in that neighborhood wanted to travel by auto bus that day 
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and many of them did. Perhaps we would have fared better had 
we been packed tighter—as it was, there was space to jiggle— 
which we did continuously the three hours; and there was the 
choice between sitting on our baggage and having our heads beat 
time on the top of the bus or sitting on the corner of a seat and 
td having our baggage beat time on us. We tried both ways. But 
everyone about us was cheerful and we tried to be, At two p. m. 
we burrowed ouf way to the door and descended to find hosprtal- 
ity and refreshment in the Chinese c court yard of C, I. M. mis- 
sionaries. 
We very much enjoyed our stay here but it wasanex- §@ 
tremely hot night and we were glad to start on our journey at | 
five o'clock next morning, again by rickshaw. ( 


That evening at about five we reached the Valley where ) 
we were to spend the summer, and where we found a house wait- 
ing us furnished even to a cook and boy. 

During the two months we were there we traveled again, 
by mule cart and on donkey back and with new and pleasant 
friends on foot. Of all methods, we preferred the last, especial- 
ly the pieasant friends. 

On all the roads and by paths we found the Chinese wee 
the same. In spite of the recentness of the thirtieth of May, they 
were universally interested, friendly and kind. 


ens Are + 


From The Inghok Hills 
Fred F, G. Donaldson 

Wouid I please go and see his nephew? The speaker was 

a kindly man of middle age from one of those hill villages of 
China whose remoteness depends upon whether you are going up 
or coming down. It is in common parlance six long miles up, 
but only four and a half down! The nephew is a former stud- 
dent whose chief characteristic while in school was his lack of 
physical well being. There was always something the matter 
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with him. 1 confessed to a feeling of relief when he decided to 
stop school and share the knowledge lie had gained with the less 
fortunate of his own village. Meagre as are his attainments they 
are well in advance of those he is trying to teach. 1 visited his 
school this Spring and saw his little flock of fifteen embryonic 
scholars sitting on their high stools in front of still higher tables; 
each studying the book of his choice at the place of his choice at 
the top of his childish voice. He seemed unusually well and told 
me he had been taking some native medicine that had made a new 
man of him, | 


But now he ts ill, desperately ill again. The Uncle said 
he had been sick for ten days, and for the last three had been out 
of his mind most of the time, His constant refrain was a request 
for me to come and see him. Wouldn't I goright back with him ? 
That, it did not seem to me I could do. There were classes to be 
met, and it was the day for paying salaries; things seem to bunch 


themselves so out here. ‘Then there was the stern fact that my 
going might in no wise change the course of events,—but one 
never knows until he tries! 


I gave him my blankets and told him I would try and fol- 
low him at three o’clock. I was not abie to leave until five, and 
it took brisk walking up those stony steps and along the narrow 
paths that skirted the paddy terraces to make my destination be- 
fore black night shut all from view. As I entered the village I 
could still see the next step, but there was only one door open 
along the whole street, and only one light beamed forth a wel- 
“come. Looking in that door I saw what seemed to be the whole 
male population engaged in feasting. I learned iater that the rea- 
son for the gathering was to entreat the gods to restore my lad to 
health. He is the first of their village to attain unto the dignity 
of a teacher and they are sore distressed. 


A few minutes later I had arrived and was taken at once 
to the kitchen... Three or four women were busy fussing over 
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the stove and the smoke was so thick that it made both my eyes 
and throat smart. The chief sources of light were bundles of 
split bamboo. Each of the women held one of these in one hand 
while she did her work with the other. 


_ By the time my eyes were accustomed to the smoke there 
was a cup of tea ready, and almost as soon as that was drunk the 
supper was on the table. There were fried rice cakes for the 
main dish, and a big bow] of bamboo sprouts arid pork stewed to- 
gether for a relish. Not until I had eaten and declared myself 
perfectly rested was I permitted to see the patient. Then we took 
our torches and went down a long outside corridor to the stairs. 
Once upstairs we retraced our steps at the higher level until we 
came to a door so low that even the women had to stoop to enter- 
The room was of fair size but very low of ceiling, There was 
one window but it was tightlv closed by wooden shutters, On 
one of the beds lay the lad, and had it not been for his heavy 
breathing I should have said he was dead already. His face was 
ghastly. His pulse was very weak, his breathing labored, and 
when he tried to taik his voice was hoarse and almost unintelligi- 
ble. His body was wasted away to the vanishing point. It is 
almost unbelievable that ten days can make such a change. He 
recognized me and seemed glad that I came. I brought some 
canned milk and he liked that. I gave him some aspirin to relieve 
his breathing. He seemed rational. I am sure he heard more 
than they thought he did. But perhaps he did not mind. 


Each member of the family waved their hands in his face. 
studied his eyes, spoke of how fixed and glazed they were; lifted 
the lids; made him open his mouth and commented at length on 
the ghastly pailor of his heavily coated tongue. Every symptom 
was bad and they hesitated not in telling him so, Neighbors 
caine in and each one repeated the same acts. His mother mourn- 


ed him as already dead. Only his wife seemed unconcerned. | 
wondered why and how he lived. 
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I urged that he be given milk as often as he would take it. 
‘They wanted to know if he might have pome!o—a fruit somewhat 
similar to our grapefruit, but not so juicy. I saw no harm in it 
and said so, Later I wondered. The mether would bite off a 
small piece of the pulp, roll it around in her mouth two or three 
times and drop it into his, The same process was followed with 
some Sun Maid Raisins that have penetrated even the mountain 
fastnesses of our District. 

His fever returned, and he became delirious, talking at 
great random, but he was not as violent as formerly, they said. 
He kept covered and did not fall off the bed. When he was de- 
lirious they were distressed, but if he was not talking they simply . 
could not let him rest, but devoted their whole effort trying to 
make him say a few words, 

About ten o’clock we had a short prayer service and_ all 
departed for the night save the uncle. I lay down and rolled up 
in my rugs, and the uncle crawled under the same comforter with 
his nephew. I begged him to sleep with me, but he would not. 
He said he would not be able to sleep at ail anywhere. But he 
did. ‘Shortly after twelve he dropped off from sheer exhaustion, 
and did not wake until nearly four. Twice the boy aimost fell 
out of bed. The second time in order to get him back where he 
belonged I had to wake the uncle, and he did not lie down after 
that. From four o’clock on the boy was’ quieter and breathed 
more easily. | 

The mother came in at five and wept afresh over her dy- 
ing son, I gave such comfort as I could and tried to make her 
feel that while he lived there was still hope. Is there? I donot 
know. I fear Pneumonia, but there is more resistance there than 
| supposed. I left a little after six for home. While the uncle 
was saying goodbye to me downstairs, the boy slipped out of bed 
and bolted the door on the inside, ‘To get in the uncle must eh- 
ter through the window. ‘There was more strength there than I 
had imagined, 
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Fortunately, I had heeded the uncle’s warning and carried 
an umbrella. He said it did not really rain a great deal up there, 
but there was often a “fog”. There was quite a “fog”. The 
road was wet and the smooth stones perilously slippery. It took 
me nearly as long to get down the ‘four and a half miles’ as it 
had to go up the ‘six’, But there was a bath and clean clothes — 
and coftee waiting for me here. Home never seemed more close- 
ly akin to hcaven! There were classes to be taught—but I went 
to bed. I wonder how my boy is to-night. 


A Guide to the Garden Spots of Foochout 
Bertha H, Allen 


There is a road in Foochow which leads up uneven stone 
steps between the \Vomen’s Flospital and the Peace Street Com- 
pound, Just before reaching the White Pagoda, you turn to the 
right through a Jittle red gate, cross a grassy yard and find © 
yourself in a Chinese house. A cheerful chattering greets your — 
ears. You step around the corner and find yourself a visitor at 
the morning circle talk of Davis Memorial Kindergarten. 

A slippery stone road leads south outside of Watergate, 
lined by crowded shops. Baskets of vegetables and fish Overflow 
into the road, After ten minutes’ walk you turn through a red 
brick arch at the right, along a walk, through a large room filled 
with settees arranged for the Sunday service, out a back corner 
door and up a few steps. Here you join in the chorus of ‘Jesus 
Bids us Shine” with the circle of children gathered there, for 
Watergate Church Kindergarten is “doing worship”’. 

A good “Horse Road” Jeads straight out to the East Gate 
of the city, through the old Manchu quarter. Soldiers and rick- 
shas crowd it, Before reaching the gate, a neat grey wall on the 
right attracts your attention and you enter the open’ doorway. 
You go in through the cleanly swept audience room, try to slip 
by the primary children without disturbing their study, and as 
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A ROAD TO THE 
HEIGHTS 


Here during the Autumn Festi- 
val thousands of pilgrims ascend 
in order to insure a rise in fortune 


during the coming year. 


-FOOCHOW CITY 
STREET 


The road where festive parades 
aud overburdened coolies jostle 
one-another, and where all of life’s 
joys and sorrows pass by every 


day. 
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you enter the big room beyond, you behold a jolly group of child- 
ren skipping in great glee. The Manchu Church Kindergarten is 
having a rhythm period, 


Continue on this road out through the East Gate, then 
stumble over two or three blocks of stone slabs lined with busy 
shops, until you turn a corner and see a red brick front with a 
clock over the door. This is. the East Gate Church. Going 
around the building and past the Primary School you find the 
Nettie Joy Allen Kindergarten building and inside the door, little 
heads circle each table and little hands are busy with bright pa- 
pers, for the children are making Christmas decorations. 


Outside the South Gate of the city you follow the ricksha 
road almost as far as Wenshan Middle School when you turn off 
up a narrow road to the right, so narrow that your umbrella 
touches the walls on both sides. A big gate leads into the Wen- 
shan Primary School compound. The sound of a baby organ 
draws you to a big, cheerful room where you find the Wenshan 
_ Kindergarten playing “Going to Peking’, and they invite you to 
go, too! 


Again in the city, you turn off of South Street just before 
you meet the three big stone lions face to face. A few minutes’ 
walk past the shops where pig-skin trunks are made brings you 
to the entrance of another church in a native style building, 
Again you walk through the audience room to come out in the 
court beyond and find tables of children on three sides of you, all 
eagerly learning to recognize something written on squares of old 
newspaper. These are large characters which, when put in order, 
mean “I am happy to give gifts’. The Willow Bridge Street 
Kindergarten children are having a reading period. 

A long road leads out of West Gate, through beautiful open 


country until it comesto the river at Upper Bridge. Then 
through the narrow street of the village you wind until you are 


| 


ed” garden spot. The children are learning a Christmas song 
while carpenters and masons, in the background, are fixing over 
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guided into a narrower side lane which brings you directly in at 
the gate of the Upper Bridge Church, Here, in a room opening 
at one side of the main reym, is a crcle of little tots all absorbed 
in listening to their teacher ‘The Kindergarten is quiet, for the 
children love stories! 
Back again in the city you inquire concerning the rather 
winding road which will take you from South Street to the Hart- 
well Memorial Church. Across the street from the church, you 
enter a door and see beyond the little stone court the “just plant- 


this newly acquired house. ‘he Hariwell Memorial Kindergar- 
ten bids fair to grow into a circle which will overflow its quarters. 

And now for the “Road of the Lov:ng Heart’’. Just a few 
minutes’ walk from the Peace Street Church is a new gate, built 


by gifts from students and alumnae of the Union Kindergarten ! 
Training Scuool.. As you enter it, this wide Road winds ahead me 3 
of you through the spacious compound, J irst it takes you to the 
new liza Chappel Porter Kindergarten building. Here you find 
a large circ:e of children just singing their Good-bye. song, and 1 
you watch them as they skip, walk or run down the Road to the \ 


gate. This is the central practise kindergarten for the training 
students, and is in charge of one of the graduates who aiso helps 


S 

supervise the work in the other practise kindergartens. The t] 

teachers in the our Board kindergartens to which we have just n 

guided you are either graduates of the U.K 'T.S. or have been O 

trained as assistants by a U.K.T.S. graduate. d 
But to follow the “Road of the Loving Heart’.—it next 

leads FF large central Mitchell building from which we hore 5¢ 

al ev increasing band of Christian Kindergarten Teachers wil! 

go forth each year. And the Road finally leads you to the new ql 

teachers’ residence, the Farnum building. But why call it tlic Wi 


“Road of the Loving Heart”? It is the gift of many little children of 
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and others in America, inspired by the enthusiasm of one of 
the U.K.T S. graduates who is takitg. some advance study in 
California. Not having money hersel to give to help her Alma 
Mater, her great desire to help led others to give and the “Road” 
was built. We hope that it may always truly be “The Road of 
the Loving Heart’’, not only leading in to the buildings of this 
Training School, but also leading out to many more ‘Garden 


Spots’’. 


The Annual Meeting 


A Symposium 


The Annual Meeting of the Foochow Congregational 
Church came this year from November seventeenth to twenty- 
fifth. Delegates both men and women were present from the three 
districts, also most of the pastors and preachers from Foochow 
and Diongloh. The Ingtai men were prevented from attending 
in any considerabie number because conditions of travel were too 
uncertain ; and also because owing’ to political disturbances so 
many difficulties might arise in their home fields during the two 
weeks required for the meeting. ) 


The forenoon sessions were devoted mostly to the discus- 
sion and forma! adoption of the by-laws to the Constitution of 
the new union of churches which we are entering into. ‘The after- 
noons were given largely to reports of various lines of work, and 
of our Union Institutions, etc, also to various inspirational ad- 
dresses. The evening meetings were most varied in their nature, 
a memorial service for those who had died during the year, a 
song service, and two feasts figuring among them. 

- Since a detailed report of these many sessions is outof the’ 
question for our publication, we thought we would like to share 
with our friends the ‘‘Impressions”’ sent in by different members 
of the Mission, as follows: 
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It was a privilege for us of the Union Kindergarten Train- 
ing School to have the opening Reception of the Annual Meetiiig 
in our new Porter Kindergarten. ‘This was the first large even- 
ing gathering which had been held there, and it was a happy one 
to remember, with its spirit of friend'y welcome for the delegates 
from Inghok and Diongloh and for the new workers in these sta- 
tions. as well as welcome for the missionaries back from furlough 
and for the new arrivals. The latter had “crammed” for the 
occasion and their fitting Chinese responses brought forth great 
applause! 


This same spirit of fellowship was felt throughout the 
days of meetings which followed, and made it possible to discuss 
all sides of a question without hard feelings. I marvel at the 
ptogress in knowledge of parliamentary rules which has been 
made in the last few years, and also at the broadening horizon of 
the church. It seems to me that there is a larger view of the 
work, of its problems and of its importance than ever before. 


The outstanding fact about this year’s meeting to me is the 
increased sense of responsibility on the part of a small but power- . 
ful group of Chinese church leaders. Our old organization was 
so loose a left so many, things to chance that quite a good deal 
of the time/this year had to be spent in discussing and ‘adopting 
new by-laws. The essence of them is representative government 
with a responsible central committee, They want a democracy 
that will work, if there is such a thing. ‘There was keen con- 
sciousness of the weaknesses of the church and definite planning 
to strengthen it. The task was recognized as so great that there 
was genuine desire for help from missionaries but it is help that 
is needed and not dictation. This help is the more necessary 
because many of the difficulties have developed from the mistakes 
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or faults of missionaries. ‘There was, with this sense of respon- 
sibility, a growing sense of working at God’s task, which found 
expression several times in deep spiritual messages to the confer- 
ence. Mr. Hu Sie Guong spoke from a deep spiritual experience 
and made a strong impression on all, The Chairman Mr. Sing 
and Rev. Ling Iu Cu, Rev. Iong Ming Sing and others touched 
reality in their messages at various times. The Rev. A.R. Kepler 
_ coming as the representative of the United Church (about fifteen 
different kinds of Presbyterians, American and British Congre- 
gationalists, and many other bodies beginning negotiations) gave 
us a broad national view of things that is especially needed in this 
rather isolated province. To me this has been the most forward- 
looking and most hopeful Church meeting I have attended and I 
feel confident the Church is about to make a real forward move 
all along the line. 


4 


It so happened that on the day when the men and women 
had separate sessions for their meeting of the “Home Missionary 
Society” there was a very slim attendance, and even slimmer in- 
terest in the men’s meeting, while the women had an unusually 
good crowd, and one of the most interesting meetings in years. 
It will not be necessary to tell our friends in America that the 
women rather gloried in their pre-eminence. But it was rather 
interesting to hear the Chinese men comment on it by saying 
‘The reason why the women can have such good meetings and 
sustained interest is because their work is done so closely under 
supervision of the foreign ladies,” 


The speaker at the women’s meeting built her talk around 
the blackboard picture of two trees, one bearing nothing but 
leaves, because its roots were so short; the other whose roots 
struck down to the springs of living water, being loaded with 
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fruit, The message was further impressed by having each work- 

er draw a picture for herself of a tree with as much fruit on it 

as she hoped to be able to bear during the coming year. 
A,M.C. 


If the workers connected with the Congregational Church 
of Foochow don’t understand constitutions, by-laws, majorities, 
pluralities, amendments, etc., ad-infinitum, it is not because they 
haven’t had practice. A very interesting case could be made out 
for “Church Meetings as a preparation for citizenship.” Our 
Annual Meeting certainly gave all our workers ample practice in 
parliamentary procedure, but I think it gave them more. 


I believe Constitutions are necessary, especially, when they 
are being adopted in the foundation of a great Union Church for 
China. I also believe it very essential for our workers to learn 
to carry on a legislative meeting, and put through motions in 
good form and in good spirit. But our meeting did more. 


It seemed to me there was more real fellowship than ever 

before.“ There were some fine addresses, The devotional hours 
_ were every one really devotional. Chinese leadership showed to 
better advantage than ever before. In fact, after a year’s so- 


journ in North China I find myself feeling quite proud of the 
Congregational Church of Fukien, 


G,M.N. 

It was indeed a pleasant group of women delegates and 
visitors who cathe from Inghok, Diongloh, and the various chur- 
ches around Foochow to enjoy the annual meeting. Some of 
them must have been tired walking at least twice a day on theit 
little bound feet from the rooms assigned to them to the church. 
The men occupied the parish house under the same roof with the 
church. But if one had always waited to eat your rice until your 
husband had eaten his this little matter would not be noticed. 
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That they should be able to come at all was marvelous It was 
such a’ pleasure for them to hear Mrs. Christian tell of the wa- 
men of India and how they too worshiped Jesus Christ. 


One afternoon they went to one of the foreign houses and 
thought it great fun to “see house”. The beds were of special 
interest. To think that the ‘teacher aunt”’ slept on the porch and 
wasn’t at all afraid of the wind. One Bible Woman stayed to 
dinner. She watched very carefully lest she should make a mis- 
take. When the sugar was passed with the tea she put it on her 
plate, how could she know that one should put it in the tea? 


A. 


One of the nice things about Annual Meeting is the sccial 
side of it. It is the annual ‘homecoming’ of all our Mission 
family. Friends that we rarely see are here. To be sure, we 
haven’t much time for social affairs as such; but the out-station 
folks are guests in our homes, and usually we meet at mealtime; 
and it’s surprising how much of the Universe one can cover in 
the course Of one short meal. 


We share our problems ranging all the way from making 
the Church of Christ in China an indigenous church, problems 
of devolution, and kindred problems, down to the education of 
our children and the management of our households. We share 
each other’s burdens and in the sharing they are lightened. We 
share each other's visions, hopes, and aspirations, and we are all 
encouraged and made stronger. We are made aware again and 
again of the great bond of mutual affection that binds us together, 
We may differ in opinion widely and sometimes violently, but 
our differences do not affect our love and appreciation of cach 


other, 
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There will be some, no doubt, who realizing the weaknesses _ 
of the present organization of our church, were interested mostly 
in the new constitution given it; others may have been most 
impressed with the real fellowship we enjoyed with workers from 
all parts of the Ing-tai, Diong-loh and Foochow Field. Still 
others may mention the musical we all enjoyed, with the Univer- 
sity Glee Club as the special attraction. But I think many will 
agree with me that the real high lights of the Annual Meeting 
were the messages delivered by Rev. Kepler of Nanking, Pastor 
Ling, and Mr. Hu Sie-guong. Mr. Hu’s message was especially 
uplifting as it came from the Gethsemane experience he has gone 
through during the past year. He spoke from the text “If it be 
possible let this cup pass from me, nevertheless, not as I will. but 
as Thou wilt.” His insight into the true meaning of trying ex- 
periences was marvellous,.and his illustrations from the lives of 
Chinese Christians were very telling, bringing tears to many eyes. 


Had there been nothing else during Annual Meeting week 


to justify the time and expense required to gather our’ workers 


together, this message alone would have been worth it all. 


hes 


The Dedication of Lau Memorial Church 
Willard L. Beard 


This chutch was built in 1915. For various reasons it 
has not been dedicated until this fall. A notice in The Congre- 
gationalist would read something like this: 


“The large church in Foochow City, known as the New 
City Church, and later as Lau Memorial Church was dedicated 
November twenty-fourth. The address was given by Rev. Ling 
lu-cu. The dedicatory prayer was by Rev. Li Nguk-luk, and 
others taking part were Messrs. Ling Caik-ngu, Ding Kai-ceng, 
and Lau Kieng-huo. The church, which seats over two thousand, 
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was well-filled, and after the dedication the church members and 
their friends sat down to a friendship dinner of fifteen courses. 
Mr. Li Hok-nguong is the preacher in charge.”’ 


But there was more to this dedication. It was held while 
the Congregational Church Council of Foochow was in session in 
the church. One afternoon was given up by the Council for the 
dedication exercises, and the Council joined with the church in 
the service. A special dedicatory service was prepared, with 
hymns and responsive readings. The address was given by an 
ex-moderator of the Council. The present Moderator is the chair- 
man of the church’s committee. : 


The military governor of the Province sent his represen- 
tative, the civil governor was present in person. The salt-com- 
missioner was there, and a dozen other men to represent the of- 
ficials. ‘This is very significant when we remember that China's 
atmosphere is charged with anti-Christian propaganda. The 
Civil Governor spoke, just after the address by Rev. Ling. He 
began by saying, ‘‘As I| sat here listening to the services, I became 
drowsy and was nearly asleep (he is about seventy years old); 
but when that man Pastor Ling began to speak my drowsiness 
left me. I had to listen. He isa philosopher ; and what he said 
was so good that I want you who come from the yamens of the 
officials and do not understand the Foochow colloquial in which 
the address was given (Governor Sah is a Foochow man) to 
know what he said.” Then he proceeded to give in Mandarin 
the substance of Pastor Ling’s address, which was briefly: 


“We men give gifts out of our love and reverence toa 
loving God. We to-day give this church, | 


“We remember people not only for the money they give, 
but also for what they are, and for what do to help their fellow- 
men. So we remember those who have helped to build this 
church,” 


> 
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After him poke the representative of the Military Gover- 
nor. He said in substance: Man is a social being. He does not 
want to live alone. So naturally men live in groups; and there 
are therefore relations that must be recognized and planned for, 
because men have feelings and inclinations that are good and 
bad. So men have found three helps to enable them to live to- 
gether happily. 


The first is law — té6 make men fear to do wrong. But this 
is based on fear — this is not suffcient. 


So men have education —to help them know how to distin- 
guish right from wrong. But this is not sufficient, for men must 


be helped to do right after they know it. 


_. So men must have the holy doctrine, or morality to keep 
them right. The church was established to teach men virtue. It 
does this through Christianity which is a monotheistic religion. 
In this Christianity differs from most of the religions which have 
inany objects and things as gods. Christianity is altruistic. Its 
law is the law of love. Iam not a Christian, but agree with 
Christianity, and wish for this church a career of helpfulness.” 


The Salt Commissioner said, in substance : “God wants men 
to live and be good and do good. Heaven must depend on men 
to do its work, Pastor Lau while he lived did much to help hos- 
pitals, and schools, and the church. When he was old he bought 
land and built and supported a church. After his death his sons 
planned to help build this church, It has now been built for ten 
years. I am very happy to be here and participate in the dedi- 


cation, and I wish for this church all success and prosperity for 
ten thousand years.” 


A few days after the dedication, in this same church the 
Salt Commissioner, Mr.Heu, spoke to the students of Foochow 
College. With his Bible in his hand, he told the students that he 
himself was reading the Book, and advised them to read, ete. 


ti 
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If it ever seems to some of us that Christianity is just now 
being forced into the shade, remember that some of the leading 
men of Foochow are studying Christianity, and are glad volun- 
tarily to attend a Christian service, and speak in its favor. 


The Call of the Hill Country 
Goerts 


Leaving Foochow City by one of the gates to the north two 
hours or more of steady walking brings One to the foot of what 
is called the North Ridge, a mountain range between 2000 and 
3000 feet high. Another hour along a well built stone road leads 
into the midst of a series of small mountain villages. The other 
day when Mr. Hightower and the writer took this trip to the 
Yellow Earth village, in the midst of the few Hakkas that live in 
this part of Fukien, we saw an unusually large number of women 
climbing the mountain with us to get, as they said, wood for fuel. 
Each had a bamboo carrying-stick, a long piece of rope tied to 
one end and a small bundle of straw to the other. The straw was 
to serve as twine to tie up the bundles and the rope to hold the 
whole load. Each woman and child had also a sickle knife tuck- 
ed into a wooden frame strapped on her back, and a small straw 
bag of uncooked rice in her hand. Thus they were fully equip- 
ped for a day’s work and for their noon meal,— an argument for 
the simple life. However we found when we came back in the 
afternoon ‘that they had gone to get not wood but merely dry 
gtass. ‘To them it meant the same since either wood or straw was 
to serve as fuel for their stoves, 


We reached our destination by half past ten after having 
walked in the neighborhood of fifteen miles, The village seemed 
destitute of women. Almost immediately after our arrival the 
men appeared with little babies on their arms, . In a few cases the 
old men carried the children on their back as women are often 
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seen with them, We were told that the women were out gather- 


ing wood. Whether or not the women in that village are always 
doing the work is not sure but it was apparent that at this time 
they thought themselves at leisure. 


In talking with the men and the preacher informally it was 
brought out that they had little difficulty in believing that all the 
world should worship one God, but they could not understand 
where Jesus has any claim on the Chinese. That is they could 
conceive of Him having a peculiar relation to Americans, or to 
Westerners, but they could not see why He should be followed 
by them. When a little later these same men gathered for a ser- 
vice I tried to make clear to them why Jesus meant so much to 
us in the West and how in just the same way and to the same 
degree anybody anywhere would find Him a saviour in a true 
and vital sense. I was surprised to notice how attentively thesc 
people listened to what was being said. Much of their attention 
might be explained by the fact that a foreign voice always seems 
interesting at first. But where that is the oniy center of attrac- 
tion. the interest soon wanes and the noise threatens to drown out 
the speaker’s voice. But here as I went on speaking the interest 
and attention grew. ‘Those who have tried it know how difficult 
it seems to bring a vital, practical, and effective message to peo- 
ple with a background so totally different from our own, and the 
writer is sure that though the interest and attention were genuine 
he failed to get his feet firmly on the ground. However the ex- 
perience left no doubt of the fact that the nearer the talk came 
to showing what Jesus would mean to them in their daily life the 
more eagerly they listened. It is a call to every Christian work- 
er to do his utmost to be clear and practical and to apply the 


message to the needs of the people. oad 
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Thanksgiving 1925 
Mary Campbell 


The American Board group was summoned by special _in- 
vitation to a Thanksgiving dinner on Thursday the twenty-sixth 
of November at the home of Dr. Dyer and Miss Atwood. As 
the Annual Meeting was just ended many suburbanites were in 
Foochow. Mr. and Mrs. Donaldson and four little Donaldsons 
from Ing-hok, also Miss Lanktree; Mr.and Mrs. Topping with 
three small Toppings and Misses Ward and Houston from Diong- 
-loh; and Mr. and Mrs, Smith returning from their furlough year, | 
all joined with the Foochow people for a real Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The house thrown open to allow space for five large tables 
was decorated in true Thanksgiving style. Mr. Thelin’s artistic 
ability was well portrayed in the silhouette place cards which 
marked places for forty-seven diners. The guests had previously 
been requested to appear in Puritan costume at the hour of one- 
thirty. Elder Brewster (Dr. Kinnear), Dame Cushman (Miss 
Mary Cushman) and many other worthies responded; and ali of 
us were impressed with the real “Puritan stuff” of which our 
Mission is made. 

The various hostesses had provided a dinner which we all 
thought could not have been excelled. It was the inspiration of 
many bursts of spontaneous song throughout the meal hour. 


Mr, and Mrs. Leger entertained all of the children at din- 
ner served before the grown-ups. Puritan costume was in vogue 
here also, with several wild Indians to complete the picture. The 
children joined the older group for the afternoon entertainment. 


A pantomime from “Miles Standish” was presented by 
Miss Holton as Priscilla, Mr. Hightower as John Aiden, and Dr. 
Campbell as Miles Standish. Miss Elizabeth Cushman read the 
poem. The acting was excellent and the costumes most ingenious. 
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Mr. Topping gave Drummond’s “‘Les Vieux Temps.” His 
make-up quite bewildered his young daughter Muriel who inquir- 
ed rather doubtfully, “Is that my Daddy ?” 

A kitchen orchestra under the direction of Mr. Newell 
gave two excellent selections, riotously introduced, which were 
received with great acclaim, — however, not to the extent of an 
encore. 


It was a very happy occasion, an opportune: time for the 
new people to know the other members of the Mission, and a 


welcome relaxation for all after the strenuous days of Annual 
Meeting. 


The Hieb—Rateliff Wedding» 
Mabel E. Leger 
We've just had a wedding in our mission family and such 
a beautiful wedding it was! Now weddings in our family are 
not very frequent occurrences so that when one does take place 
it is a real event, and everyone wants to do his small part. to help 


out; and since foreign trained decorators and caterers are not 


available one doesn’t have to look very far to find something to 
do, You’ve missed half the fun in life if you haven’t dashed 
around trying to help get everything arranged just so —to see 


that the greenery is put in at just the right angle and that there 
- are enough teaspoons to go around and a thousand and one other © 


things — probably getting in everybody's way but feeling oh so 
useful |! 

Yes we’ve hada wedding |! Our one regret about this one 
is that in becoming Mrs, George Ratcliff Miss Helen Hieb leaves 
a vacant place in our family that it will be very hard to fill. How- 
ever we hope that both Mr, and Mrs. Ratcliff will feel that they 


belong in our circle, altho’ Mrs, Ratcliff will not continue definite 
work with us, 
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The wedding took place at five o'clock, Tuesday evening, 
December the eighth at the home of Miss Hieb and Miss Arm- 
strong, It was a beautiful scene! Great bow]s of yellow chrys- 
anthemums were everywhere. The only light was that from the 
fire places and from lovely yellow candles — great numbers of 
them. The arch under which the wedding party stood was a 
thing of beauty; the beautiful, glossy leaves of the banyan tree 
lend themselves perfectly to such decorative effects. Scattered 
profusely over the side of the arch were white chrysanthemums, 
while the great bell above was a mass of white blossoms against 
the green background. ‘This is the season of the year when we 
revel in chrysanthemums and nothing could have been lovelier. 

_ | hesitate to try to describe the wedding party. It doesn’t 
seem possible to do it justice. I have heard it said that all brides 
are lovely and Helen was just a little extra lovely in her charm- 
ing white satin dress and graceful veil. held in place with pearls 
and tiny blossoms. Her attendants were two of the mission children, 
a little boy and a little girl to whom this was quite the biggest 
event that had ever happened in their short lives. The little girl 
was dressed in yellow crepe de chine and carried a basket of white 
chrysanthemums. No one knows quite how much courage it took 
for Barbara to face the assembled guests and lead her beloved 
“Auntie Hiebe” up to the altar to meet “Uncle George,” but she 
did it and her happy “Aren’t we glad we really did it, mother ?” 
revealed a lurking fear of herself and a consciousness of a very 
real victory. | 

_ Mr. William Brand accompanied the groom as best man and 
the Reverend Frank Cartwright performed the marriage ceremony. 
Preceeding the wedding march Madam Gulkevitch sang two 
charming songs. 

Yes, it was a beautiful wedding and our hearts all unite 


in affectionate greetings and good wishes to the young couple: 
and we trust that that bright, beautiful day may be but the first 
of many, many bright, beautiful days, together. 
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Contrasts 
Martha Wiley 
I 


The Woman's Organization of the Congregational Churches 
had a wonderful day at Wenshan during the Annual Meeting. 
The assembiy room of the High School was filled with enthusias- 
tic women. Delegates had arrived bringing with them the con- 
tributions made by the women of the churches throughout the 
whole Foochow Mission. 


It was indeed a happy moment when Miss Ding, the trea- 
surer, wrote on the blackboard an account of the expenditures of 
the current year, which showed a slight balance credit ; and there 
was joy on the faces of the women who had with much labor 
gathered the funds for the year 1926, which showed a substantial 
increase over the year just ending, in spite of hard times and 
anti-Christian propaganda. 

When the budget for 1926 was taken up to be approved 
by the meeting there was still a deficit of about thirty-five dol- 
lars on the amount necessary to fulfill both our old and new 
obligations. However, this sum was soon raised and the 
Woman’s Organization will begin its new year financially equip- 
ped for all its assumed responsibilities. 

The six women workefs supported by these contributions 
came to the platform and gave graphie accounts of the dark cor- 
ners that they had been sweeping for lost coins, and of their hap- 
piness in finding here and there a reward for much toil. 

Mrs, Sites led us all in a period of real heart searching as 
to whether we are truly bearing “much fruit” for the Master of 
just cumbering the ground and deluding ourselves. The prayers 
of thanksgiving and praise took us far onward in renewed pur- 
pose to bring those persons whom we meet and teach into’ per- 
sonal relations with Jesus Christ. 
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Miss Perkins served the noon meal in the dining room of 
the primary school and, as there was not time in one short hour 
for the table groups to tell in order all that they felt must be said, 
we just all talked at once. 


Oh, it was a happy day for us women! We felt that we 
were getting down to real work —actually accomplishing some- 
thing great. 


* * * * 


We left the beautiful Girls’ School Compound to follow a 
long street into the City by way of the South Gate. On this day 
there were hundreds and hundreds of fantastically garbed people 
along the entire length of the street. They, also, were having a 
great day of worship. | 


Whole families were in the procession — fathers and mothers 
with their boys and girls, and even some of the babies were 
carried along. Well-dressed gentlemen were jostied along with the 
beggars. The crowd looked as though whole sections of the City 
had poured out their population en masse. Each person carried a 
ow stool with a clasp of tin nailed on one side where lighted in- 
cense sticks were fastened, 


This procession, solemn and quiet in spite of its gay aspect, 
wound slowly on. All marched forward ten steps and halted, 
turned square about facing a famous hiiltop on which had been 
an idol temple, and then each most punctiliously knelt on his foot- 
stool and worshiped. They arose and repeated the process inde- 
finitely —.on and on through the principal streets of the City. 


How this sight shocked us out of our complacency ! Whole 
streets full of ardent idolaters! Self-confident, self-satisfied. re- 
lentlessly moving on, — where? This great stream of life moving 
on—whither? | 

“Oh, God!” we cried, “Let us not be deluded by surface 
appearances as to the deep need of the people of China! Give us 
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. women such a realization of the ghastly condition of the souls 


and bodies of these multitudes that we can but say in truth : ‘Woe 
is me if I preach not the Gospel’,” : 


I] 


Delegates to the Annual Meeting and members of the City 
churches had gathered in Lau Memorial Church to hear the read- 
ing of the reports of the various departments of Christian work. 
And when the time came to hear the story of our own special 


achievements there was a bit of glow around the heart of each 
one. 


And why not? The medical work had never been more 
popular, In spite of storm and strain the educational work was 
still existant. Evangelistic effort had been stressed this year and 
some of the results were gratifying, Devolution would be an 


accomplished fact some day. Without doubt conditions might be 
worse. 


We looked over our company of fellow-workers with 
fatherly or motherly or brotherly or sisterly pride, as the case 
might be. We felt something welling up within us which seemed 
to say: ‘‘Never again dare we be pessimistic in regard to the 
rapid progress of Truth, with this great company of indigenous 
workers enlisted. Even old Huoi-Mu (Church-mother) from 
way down in the country knew when to hold up her hand in 
meeting. Perfectly wonderful! Twenty-five years ago nobody 
voted and now even the women understand how to vote. Just a 
bit more time and China will show the incredulous Western na- 
tions that she is not only civilized but Christian. Just a bit more 
time is needed,— that is all. We could fairly visualize a great 


banner of truth and progress floating over our beloved adopted 
land. 
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Just in the midst of these happy musings the chairman > 
announced that the meeting was adjourned. The hour was late 
so we hurried into the street some three hundred strong, more 
or less, but had not gone far when we found the street clogged,— 
packed. No gentle little procession was this, That of a few 
days before was like a parlor rehearsal compared with this - full 
dress demonstration. 


Literally thousands of the representative citizens of Foo- 
chow were thronging the streets. This time the women and girls 
were few compared with the overwhelming number of well-dres- 
sed, substantial, middle-class men who were in the parade. Many 
wore tall chimney-sweep hats and dragged chains to show that 
they were captives to their patron idol, but the favorite regalia 
Was a curious yellow apron. 


As before, each had his footstool with the incense sticks, 
and attempts were made to turn-about-face and worship but the 
‘crush was too great to permit very satisfactory devotions in the 
street, Some of us entered the human current and were borne 
along until we reached the Kindergarten gate where we found a 
footing and could stand aside and watch the crowds of idoijaters. 
surging by. | 

After a long wait the object of all this religious fervor ap- 
peared. You could never guess what it was. A few days before 
the great temple on a suburban hilltop had burned to the ground 
and there were so many idols to be rescued that the largest and 
most difficult to move was left to the last and, strangely enough, 
it was burned just up to the neck. The huge head was salvaged 
and on this auspicious day was being installed in another tempie. 

This head was the object of adoration that had drawn so 
many people to the streets on the day when we came out of the 
Annual Meeting with so much satisfaction. 

A huge red sedan was carried by sixteen bearers, and on 
the seat of this armless chair rested the head of the idol. The 
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neck was decorated with tissue paper to hide the scars of this 
partly destroyed god, The great red tongue lolled from the wide- 
open mouth, and eyes as large as apples glared from the hideous 
face. The protruding teeth gave the whole a most bestial aspect. 

Thousands! Yes, thousands were following this revolting 
work of their own hands! Oh, the terrible sadness of it! ‘“They 
that make them are like unto them; so is every one that trusteth 
in them,” 

“Our God, the God of our fathers!’ we prayed, ‘““Open the 
eyes of the Christian world to the supreme need of China’s Mil- 
lions. May a volume of prayer go up for this distracted land 
that her people may yet know the Lord.”’ 


Hospital Happenings 
Hazel M. Atwood 


This week there has been great excitement here at the 
hospital for our nurses have been taking their first National 
Examinations. They began last week, when the one senior nurse 
went to Magaw Hospital to take her practical examination. On 
Monday and Tuesday over half of the school took examinations 
in Anatomy, Dietetics, and Bacteriology. It took some planning 
to get the work done as well as possible, and take the hours from 
nine to twelve off for writing examinations. These last days it 
is only the senior nurse who writes from nine to twelve. By 
Saturday she will be through,—and such a load from their minds. 

Last Tuesday an emergency case came to the hospital, —a 
woman who had been hit over the fore part of her head with a 
short, stubby Chinese axe. She had three long gashes with broken 
bone and oozing brains. We gave her chloroform, sewed up the 
gashes and put her to bed. We don’t know why she didn’t die — 
she’s doing fine; no rise in temperature to speak of, and the only 
apparent serious effect is that the speech center has been affected, 
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as she can’t seem to talk. She troubles the nurses a great deal 
by continually picking off her dressings. When she came in she 
had little pieces of broken tile in her pocket which she had ap- 
parently picked up. Her husband said she wasn’t just right in 
her head. 


Sunday night a woman came in for delivery. Just for the 
fun of it we nurses guess whether the baby is to be a girl or a 
boy. I guessed a boy this time, but I was wrong. She ‘borned 
a girl’ as we say in Chinese (Foochow dialect). The woman 
was so disappointed and her whole fainily were, too. ‘They im- 
mediately said they’d carry the baby to the Holy Childhood Or- 
_phanage. Finally though they decided to see the “kang miang” 
man (fortune teiler), and see what he would say. If he thought 
the baby was worth keeping they would do so. Otherwise they’d 
sell it, It’s a lovely little bundle of humanity, — such round cheeks. 
and exceptionally Chinesey eyes, and very light in color. 


(Later. The fortune teller gave a favorable report so the 
baby is to be kept. I’m so glad.) 


I wish you could see the big bright-eyed little laddie who 
comes in every day for treatment. He’sa live wire. He has a 
wet nurse to give her entire attention to him — and he needs some 
one’s entire attention. He’s only a year and a half old, and not 
a bit afraid. He comes right up tome. Yesterday he was so 
cute,— willing to share everything he had with me. When he 
reached down into his pocket to get the last thing he thought he 
had to stoop to get to the bottom of it. His amah is the one who 
in June, 1924, was bringing him im for syphilitic treatment every 
day, and who sold her own baby girl so she’d have miik for this 
baby — and an easy job. 


Every Sunday night we have a Bible Class with the 


nurses and some of the other hospital people. They all seem to 
enjoy it, too,—credit being due to Dr. Dyer. These last few 
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Sunday evenings we’ve been singing Christmas hymns for awhile 
after the the class. We've all enjoyed it, 


patients seemed to, also. 


and our foreign in- 


Plans are well under way for a special program for Christ- 
The nurses are making most of the plans. There will 
be some little gift for each one in the hospital besides. 


mas Eve. 


Personals 


Among the distinguished visitors whom we have had the 
pleasure of meeting: and entertaining this fall were Dr. A. R. 
Kepler of Nanking who represents our newly united churches, 
and was our guest during Annual Meeting; Dr. Mary Stone who 
has-left her medical work to others, and is giving herself heart 
and soul to evangelistic work for her own people; and Professor 
J. Russell Smith of Columbia Teachers College, who was making 
a flying visit through the province, but took time for the lovely 


Ing-hok trip, where a day and a half of travel took him less than 
forty miles! 


The newest additions to our Mission arrived on Novetn- 
ber third, with Mr. and Mrs. Smith returning from furlough. 
They are Dr. and Mrs. Neil H. Lewis, and Dr. and Mrs, Horace 
FE. Campbell. Two new doctors by one steamer — to say nothing 
of their wives! One of the special privileges (?) they had was 

- the chance to take a month of language work all together under 
one teacher. 

Publishers notices of Dr. S, H. Leger’s new book have 
been appearing in various places, and we are all proud of having 
another author in our Mission family. 


Word has come from Malden, Mass., of the arrival of 
baby Louise in the Belcher family. 


isa dear baby — fat and cunning, looks much like the rest — rather 
‘kewpyish’ but darker hair and eyes, 
baby ; so does grandma.” 


Her mother writes ‘‘Louise 


The children adore the 
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Mr. and Mrs. Donaidson and family have moved to Diong- 
loh from their former home in Ing-tai. It took three boats four 
days or more to convey all the household goods those fifty miles! 

The deaths in our Mission circle this fall have saddened 
many hearts and homes. Two of our pastors have lost their 
wives. And if our foreign family we feel keenly the loss of 
Phebe Beard who passed away on December. twenty-third, and 
was laid to rest on Christmas eve. Her mother reached Foo- 
chow just about twenty-four hours before Phebe’s death. It 
_Was asad return for Mrs, Beard, but a great comfort to Dr. 

Beard to have her here in time. 

On New Year’s Day came the cablegram inforining us 
that Mrs. Reumann, just home on furlough, had died after a 
very short illness, Our hearts go out in sympathy to Mr. 
Reumann and his little family of three chitdren. 


Phebe Beard—In Memoriam 
Elizabeth 5. Perkins 


A strong memory of early days in China is the passing of 
Miss Ella J. Newton, in 1907. Now, after a lapse of eighteen 
years, another beloved teacher has gone out through the Wen- 
shan gate at Christmas-tide, to be laid at rest in the quiet Amer- 
ican cemetery across the River Min. Miss Newton had spent 
many rich years in building up our school for the higher educa- 
tion of girls, Phebe Beard, a child of the mission, had returned 
to spend a little more than four years as a missionary of the 
Woman’s Board. | 

One sometimes fancies the adaptations and adjustments of © 
a missionary daughter returning to her dld home, as being a 
much easier experience than that of a young voiunteer coming to 
a new environment. Yet, as one watched Phebe during the three 
years we lived and worked together, one questioned many times 
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if such were really true. She was an idealist and suffered with 
the awakening from her dreams. She left China a monarchy 
and returned to find its politics and society changed. Her fa- 
ther’s students, earnest young men studying for the Christian 
ministry, frequented her childhood home. On her return to 
Wenshan, these men were mature pastors, full of many kinds of 
business, some earnest in evangelism, a few absorbed in less 
laudable pursuits; and they seldom came to our home unless on 
matters of business pertaining to their daughters in school. Her 
associates were occupied all day with school business and there 
was lacking the home leisure of her childish memories. Methods 
of work had changed and matters which used to be decided by 
the foreign missionaries in conference had already been passed 
over to the Chinese Church. She deplored the apparent aloof- 
ness between the missionaries and the Chinese and was unsatis- 
fied with the explanation that it was due to the rising national 
- consciousness of the church. Of a warm, affectionate nature, 
she longed to have with her Chinesé friends the same fellowship 
that she enjoyed with her nationals. 


She loved the common people and spent some days visiting 
representative workshops to learn the process of their trades and 
the conditions of the industrial workers. She liked to visit in 
the liomes of the students. 


The very day on which the organized anti-Christian forces 
had determined to demonstrate their venom in the city streets, 
but were prevented by stern preclamations from the military and 
police authorities, a quiet, orderly procession of more than two 
hundred school-girls and Christians accompanied their beloved 
teacher and friend to her final resting-place. 

One of the last days Phebe worked with her teacher, she 
was translating the beautiful hymn which the girls sang that day. 

“QO Master, let me walk with Thee, 
In lowly paths of service free” 
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